Reaction to Intervention
fully asked to bear in mind that .a single unforeseen event might, like a move on a chess-board, necessitate counter arrangements totally different from those originally contemplated. That the Foreign Secretary, dutifully co-operating with his colleague, came off from all his court examinations with flying colours may be judged from the fact that, on the Liberals going out in February 1852, the queen emphasised her confidence In the retiring minister, while the Prime Minister called him one of the best Foreign Secretaries the country ever had.
The short-lived Conservative administration of Lord Derby for ten months in 1852 preceded that of Aberdeen first, and of Palmerston afterwards. In it the Foreign Office was entrusted to an amiable and capable epicurean nobleman, Lord Malmesbury, born into diplomacy, and a son of the peer who figured so prominently and frequently in the international transactions of the Napoleonic era. Known throughout Europe by the name of "Tamarang," he was welcomed to his new position by the whole corps diplomatique, with the exception of a single small but very active clique. This consisted of the Orleanist partisans, led by the clever and agreeable Belgian minister, Van de Weyer; Madame Van de Weyer, an American heiress, made their pleasant house at Windsor a social power during the second half of the last century. Like Palmerston, Malmesbury had lived intimately with Napoleon III. during his early London days; he therefore always knew that the prince had accepted the republican presidency as a stepping-stone to the Empire. He remained Foreign Secretary just long enough to witness the
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